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THE TEACHER MUST BE CONSCIENTIOUS." 


“ That voice of God within th’ attentive mind, 
Obeying fearless, or in life or death.” 


Ir is possible that this may seem to many a doubtful theme. 
We think that it may be made to appear not otherwise than a 
very important one. 

The ground of the uncertainty to which we allude is, that 
there seem to be various kinds of conscientiousness. With 
that particular development of this feeling, that brings its pos- 
sessor into troublesome conflict with the ideas of other, even of 
good men, at every point, we have little sympathy. For in- 
stance, at a certain period in our life, we made an express stipu- 
lation before a member of the clergy, that we would henceforth 
cherish a proper respect for at least one of the gentler sex. 
We do not acknowledge any forgetfulness of that vow to this 
day. But our conscientiousness does not compel us to quarrel 
with every sermon and every prayer, that does not enter into a 
wholesale advocacy of “ woman’s rights!” And yet what 
reader of this magazine does not know that this particular type 
of conscientiousness characterizes a whole class, both of men 
and women, now-a-days ?- Some persons are too conscientious 
to be quite happy. ‘There are not wanting individuals, who will 
kindle up with a most noble glow of indignation at the very 
sight of the word male, lurking among the conditions of citizen- 
ship and the privilege of voting and going to Congress. They 
are bound in conscience to seek reform. 

* The Monthly Editor wishes it understood that if there is any heresy or political heterodoxy 
in this article or number, he alone is responsible for it. The other editors have not a taint of 


the treason. It is always to be understood by the reader, that, though one editor may be 
deranged, the “‘ Teacher ”’ is and will continue perfectly sane. 
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At other times, this “ idiosyncrasy ” manifests itself in a dif- 
ferent way; it takes the form of extreme abolitionism. So long 
as the blood flows in the veins of a slave, they cannot let the 
world rest, or rest themselves. Modern institutions and ordi- 
nary candidates are deeply tinctured with the curse, and must 
no longer be patronized. Everybody and everything is contam- 
inated. Say they: Every political organization is troubled 
with the disorder of Mary Magdalen of old; if they have not 
seven devils, they have at least one! As we cannot patronize 
that class of beings to any extent, we must immediately go forth 
into liberty parties and free-soilism, and vote for those who never 
walk with a hoof and have not even a taint of sulphur! Such 
men profess to be the most conscientious men in the world; and 
for aught we know, they may be. Still we do not like them; 
we cordially dislike them; and we heartily wish that the next 
geological period, if not the next census, might find the race 
(not the men) extinct! 

But let no one call us bigoted. Allowing to every one the 
right to cherish his own views, we merely say that our mode of 
thinking is somewhat different. We believe, it is true, that the 
world is essentially wrong; women cannot yet lawfully be voters 
or Chief Magistrates, (do they wish to be ?)—the sons of Ham 
are still bought and sold and whipped on American soil, with 
sorrow be it spoken; yet we do not consider ourselves author- 
ized or empowered to arrest the wrong, however much we may 
wish to; we still ‘vote the regular ticket”; we hold to all 
compromises, so long as they are a part of the law of the 
land; knowing full well that there is iniquity enough at Rome, 
we still would * render unto Ceesar the things that are Czesar’s ” ; 
we would keep dispassionate and good-natured ; ‘in everything 
give thanks” for the mercies we have, though evil abounds; 
and relying far more upon prayer than upon fulitics or the 
“extreme unction” of abolitionism, would pray earnestly for 
the day when slavery and every wrong shall be set fully right. 

Having shown some things we do not imply in these remarks 
upon the subject of Conscientiousness, we will endeavor to show 
what the drift of our meaning is. We mean a noble sense of 
rectitude, a steady disposition to do right for the right’s sake, a 
strict sense of honesty that would pay the “ uttermost farthing ”’ 
and fulfil the last promise if every law were abrogated and legis- 
latures had adjourned for ever! We suppose it was something 
like this that was referred to in the declaration of the moralist, 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


It is true the manifestations of this feeling may frequently be 
connected with regard to public sentiment, in some sense be 
mere concessions to the force of opinion; so far they are of 
little worth. But we believe that something like the feeling we 
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speak of, is innate in many minds. It survived the fall, like an 
article of furniture or a beautiful vase in the ruin of a great 
house ; and affords us an intimation of what our moral natures 
might have been, had we not “in Adam died.” 

It would be a high compliment to religion if we could say 
that this trait is always the offspring of that; but it is not. 
Many persons in whom religion has had no regenerating influ- 
ence, are more honest and conscientious than others seem to be 
even with the help of grace from above. We intend no dispar- 
agement to religion, however, in this remark; for one of the 
ultimate fruits of piety in every mind of which it takes posses- 
sion, will be the most perfect rectitude ; we only say that this 
characteristic of a perfect man, and many others, indeed, as 
tenderness and amiability, are sometimes found where religion 
never came. The pagans of old, with all their corruption, and 
without one ray of Christianity, exhibited some noble examples. 
Such, we conceive, was Aristides, 

“to whom the unflattering voice of freedom 
Gave the noblest name of Just;” 
such was Regulus, 
“thy willing victim, Carthage!” who rather than break his 
promise, delivered himself into the hands of his enraged enemies 
and went back to Africa most cruelly to die. His simple word 
was better than a treaty of the Roman Senate. 

Let it not be supposed that we refer merely to truthfulness : 
that term is not sufficiently comprehensive. All teachers will be 
truthful as a matter of course, on penalty of losing every vestige 
of their claim to respect. We mean more than this; we mean 
a determination to do right ; an all-pervading disposition to omit 
no duty, neglect no opportunity, slide hastily over no unobserved 
spot; but make everything secure and perfect, the unseen as 
well as the seen. 

“ In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere.” 

The trait we speak of, is desirable in every one. It is often 
remarked, in effect, that an honest boy will always be wanted 
while the earth wants the sunlight. It is most certain that the 
want of honest men can never be less urgent. In commerce 
and on the farm, in church and state, sterling integrity, strict 
fidelity, unsuspected honesty, can never want admirers or 
employers. 

But in the occupation to which most of the readers of this 
Journal are devoted, these qualities of character are needed not 
less than in any other calling. Great interests are committed 
to our care and keeping. Our pupils are to be promoted in 
minds, in tastes, in morals by our endeavors, or are to suffer in 
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every part from our neglect. An ever watchful carefulness is 
therefore needed on our part. But how can such a state be 
maintained, we ask, unless it be from a conscientious regard to 
duty, a principle within ? 

Many men, it is true, are rendered faithful from the thought 
that they are watched. But it is not enough for us to feel, 
however salutary that might be, that the public eye is always 
upon us; for most of our work is unseen; “ it cometh not with 
observation.”” Nor can it safely be presumed that future time, 
the acknowledged revealer of secrets, will disclose the full extent 
of our faithfulness or the opposite; for like the material on 
which we labor, the effect is mostly mental, and from the very 
nature of the case, it cannot be surveyed and gauged like 
masses of wall and acres of ground. It may be hardly less 
majestic than the creation of starry worlds; but is often as 
invisible. And even if it were otherwise, there are so many 
influences engaged in producing the development of a single 
mind, that it would require a most difficult * resolution of forces ”’ 
to assign to each one his share of praise or blame. The results 
of excellent training may be as durable and imposing as the 
pyramids; but our particular share in those results may, 
after all, be as undefined and uncertain as the history of the 
pyramid-builders. So long as the result is acknowledged to be 
good, the most unfaithful will claim a share of the praise. It is 
a remark of one of the most beautiful of Roman historians, that 
it is permitted even to the cowardly to boast in times of victory. 
But when on the other hand, school-going turns out to be a failure, 
and this or that lad is declared to be no better for all his draughts 
of knowledge, we do not usually hear of a very searching 
attempt to fix the charge of malpractice upon any individual ; it 
is usually enough to shower a mouthful of anathemas upon the 
craft in general. The charitable verdict at least of every 
teacher is, as in some other cases, that nobody is to blame! 

The disclosures of future life then are not a matter of special 
dread; and for the present time, we suspect that many teachers 
expend their efforts “‘ where no man passeth by.” It is true 
the eye of the occasional visitor may steal an insighi into the 
history of a passing hour. Recurring examinations may bring 
up afew fragments to the surface now and then; but it is much 
to be feared that examinations aid parents or the public but little 
in ascertaining what is done, or disastrously left undone in the 
school-room. ‘They too often misinterpret the original ; they are 
not unfrequently to schools what language is fancifully said to 
be to mankind, a “ device to aid them in concealing their real 
thoughts! ” 

But some one may say that there is still a certainty of 
disclosure, even if the teacher is evasive, for the pupil is always 
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accessory tothe crime. Inreply we say: Not always. Pupils 
frequently know little better what discipline they need, than 
dying men know what medicine they need. And even if they 
do, and if they know that a part of their daily allowance of 
mental food is taken away, they seldom “ turn state’s evidence ” 
against the teacher; they are, alas! too willing partners to the 
fraud. If this or that course of treatment saves labor, and is 
easy, they are generally satisfied. Until manhood overtakes 
them and demonstrates that they have received no substantial 
good, they are seldom disposed to upbraid the master for any 
favoritism or want of faithfulness, that has enabled them to diet 
on the roots of knowledge without a taste of their bitterness. 

Hence we are led to the necessary conclusion that it is left 
very much tothe judgment and integrity of every teacher how 
he shall instruct. How then are teachers to maintain, as they 
should, a steady carefulness, and feel constrained to make every 
impression like “‘a nail in asure place?” Is a paradigm in 
Greek a part of the exercise for to-day ? who shall know whether 
it has been daguerreotyped on the memory with faithful accuracy 
or not? Is ita topic in Arithmetic? who shall know whether 
every impression has been sharply engraved and the lines of 
thought carried deep? Is it an idea in science which the pupil 
is to make his own? who shall know whether under the warm 
pressure of earnest thought, the adhesion has become entire or 
not? It is easy for the teacher to feel that a single day’s labor 
is of no great importance, and alas! alas! it is too easy for him 
to imagine that no critic’s eye will ever scan his work in 
suspicion, no unfriendly hand will ever pass searchingly over the 
weak ‘spot, no foreign foot will ever walk the chambers of 
memory and trip on the rough and ill-fastened floor. 

We would that there were no occasion for these remarks, and 
that we had to “draw upon imagination for facts” in sad 
_ illustration of what we say. But we are confident that the 
annals of every school-room, if faithfully kept, and indeed the 
experience of every school-boy, would furnish instances enough 
of lessons that have not been learned at all, because not quite 
learned. ‘The “nail in a sure place” has been often drawn 
from its fastening, because the inconsiderate or over-hurried 
teacher forgot to clench it! 

Our law does not compel a man to confess his own crime ; 
we need not therefore consume any space in this article in 
acknowledging what wicked parentheses in duty we have 
personally been guilty of in this matter. But there are no 
sadder points in our recollections of the blackboard and desk, 
than where we have committed a class to others, with the 
request that they might be made perfectly familiar, for instance, 
with the common inflections of the language of Virgil, or with 
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some treatise of the classics; or that they might be “ brought 
to an edge” in some place in the mathematics, and have trusted 
to the repeated assurance that all was proceeding well; and 
then perhaps near the close of the term have been pained 
beyond measure to find that the candidates for acquaintance 
with Cicero, could not even “decline bonus” ; they could only 
shake the head, and with every appearance of sincerity, decline 
the task altogether! And so with the rest. Our grief on such 
occasions has been quite “ too deep in tears;” we could only 
resolve that we would be less trustful for the future, and write 
an article for the “‘ Teacher” on the subject of Conscientiousness 
in the members of our profession ! 

We suspect that if all the sad experience on this subject were 
written down, “ even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” In how many of these and similar 
cases, a little more permanent and hard pressure, a little more 
faithfulness and patient watching, would have construed these 
things in the perfect tense, and placed the acquisition beyond 
the reach of forgetfulness; but now everything is undone 
because it was only almost done. 

We should not be regardful of our text, and we believe not 
sufficiently regardful of our obligation to those to whom these 
pages may come, if we did not say, that the best corrective for 
such abuses will be a conscientious purpose on the part of 
the teacher, to leave no duty imperfectly done. We do not 
refer to a popular conscientiousness, that regards a duty as well 
done, when it is discharged merely as well as most others would 
do it; that is an accommodating and most deceitful standard. 
Neither do we ask for a conscienee that will rest satisfied 
merely so long as our employers or the public make no complaint. 
The world is charitable, and such complaints, if they come at 
all, are wont to come only after the treason has been committed. 
We ask a steady purpose within to watch over the acts of every 
hour, to bring every deed to the standard of right, and place 
the polish of perfect discipline upon every part, the unseen as 
well as the observed. 

It is true, oh, how true! that human endurance soon gives 
way; and we must often, by reason of fatigue and the stupor of 
those we train, leave our labors apparently but half done; no 
faithful man in a day or a life, accomplishes a tithe of what he 
would. But how powerful and happy will be the effect, if 
the little efficiency we possess, is expended in the determination, 
that what is done shall be well done; that, if we cannot 
make things go right, we will at least protest that they 
are going wrong. Sometimes we must cry out, like Edmund 
Burke, “I am for clamor where there is abuse.”” Oh Teacher! 
look not quietly on and witness errors and abuses in your 
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instruction becoming chronic from long neglect. ‘ Move a 
’ reconsideration” of your past modes of instruction. See if in 
this matter and that, you cannot crowd the hitherto acknowledged 
limits of effort a little nearer to the line of perfection. If you 
labor with others, or are dependent upon helpers, seek to 
introduce “joint resolutions” of reform. Aim to secure clear 
conceptions of what you ought to accomplish. Abandon the 
idea that silence and conservatism are always a virtue; we 
would have you, like Hezekiah, long and pray for “ peace and 
truth” in your days; but we would also have you pray for 
reform where reform is necessary. 

If, in the system under which you labor, or in the views of 
those with whom you are connected, there seem to be obstacles 
to a favorable change, do not imagine that Conscience obliges 
you to be unhappy and abandon your place or vocation, because 
everything will not bend to your will; “ fret not thyself in 
anywise to do evil.”” Stay where you are, that matters may 
become no worse. Justify no neglect or wrong, however, by 
conniving at it; but, in the exercise of the largest charity and 
forbearance, use a little plainness of speech, and say at all 
proper times, like one in English history, “I will not be re- 
ponsible for measures I cannot dictate.” 

In a word, be conscientiously faithful; be persevering and 
energetic and decided. Never commit the most unchristian 
fault of expending all your conscientiousess on large things ; 
let the moments of every day spent at your desk be rendered 
fragrant with duties well done; make every lesson, so far as 
you can, a “specimen number;” like John Milton, let your 
care extend even to “the stops!” Seek thus to make every 
day’s labor perfect and entire : 

“ Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 


And ascending and secure, 
To-morrow shall find its place.” 


Here we might well draw these remarks, already too long, to 
a close ; we have said enough to try the patience of the reader, 
if not to convince him. But we must be indulged in a few 
words more. ‘The conscientiousness we have thus far spoken 
of, might be that of a pagan as well as of a Christian. But 
our sense of the value of this trait will be greatly enhanced, 
if it may borrow some rays of sober beauty from religion, as 
well as from morality. As we have seen, men are sometimes 
honest, and we believe conscientious without being pious. But 
this conscientiousness is after all only toward this world and 
man; duties to our Maker and to the future world are left 
entirely out of the account. Hence a morality, built upon such 
a foundation, is at best of doubtful currency; its chief merit 
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can never lie in its perfect consistency. It will not, even to 
satisfy hunger, cheat Dives of a dollar; but at the same time it 
will defraud God, during every moment of life, of what 
mountains of gold are too poor to buy. It will rank its possessor 
among virtuous and high-minded men here; but on any other 
than a pagan code of morals, it will turn him out a hopeless 
bankrupt hereafter. So in its labors for pupils and others, it 
will throw the wing of a tender protection over them now; 
but without one scruple, it will abandon them to merciless beggary 
in a future state. In other words, it has no religious influence 
to exert. 

That conscientiousness that derives its force from the thought 
that God sees us, and acknowledges the influence of consider- 
ations drawn from the future as well as the present, from 
religion as well as morals, is much more valuable in our esteem. 
It will be equally, nay, far more certainly, productive of an 
honest, faithful and self-denying life. It will do no less for 
discipline ; it will be likely to do far more for virtue. While it 
fits the pupil equally well for earth now, it may employ most 
hopeful means of raising him to a place in heaven hereafter. 
No person more than the teacher needs such a principle as this. 
Every virtue of a consistent and holy life, should appear in him, 
that it may also appear in his pupils, for it should be their 
delightful work, not so much to obey, as to imitate. 

Of personal piety, however, which may seem to be implied 
in these latter remarks, it is not our purpose to speak ; it would 
be foreign to the design of this article. 

But in closing, allow us to say, that from whatsoever code of 
morals we borrow the rules of our conduct, the Genius of 
Education may well ask of every teacher that he be a person of 
strict rectitude and perfect conscientiousness of character. And 
oh what room for such a trait will he find in the business of 
every day! He will need it in deciding how much, (not how 
little,) of his time and energy he shall devote to his work, in 
the school-room and out of it; he will need it in conducting 
every recitation, in deciding how much of carelessness and 
shortcoming he shall permit, how near to the line of absolute 
perfection he shall drive the lagging footsteps of ignorance and 
folly; he will need it, also, every day of his experience, in 
administering the government, and above all, in maintaining in 
himself a blameless morality of life. 

We can boldly say, therefore, not only that every teacher 
should have a faithful Conscience; but that he is unfit for a 
teacher, who has it not! 





**In a too much indulged body there ever dwells a too much 
neglected soul.”—John Flavel. 
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ARCHBISHOP FENELON. 


Durine the preparation of matter for this paper, a friend has 
sent in a Number of the Princeton Review, with a leaf turned 
down to an article upon the life and writings of Fenelon, whom 
all good men revere. The following extracts will not be unac- 
ceptable. 

‘“‘ Francis de Salignac de Lamothe-Fenelon was born of an 
ancient and illustrious family, at Périgord, in France, on the 
6th of August, 1651; was called to preach the gospel at an 
early age, and as Abbé spent twelve years in presiding over the 
institution of *“* New Catholics.” In 1682 he was employed in 
the distant province of Poictou, as missionary; in 1689 ap- 
pointed as preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy; then was 
engaged in a warm controversy on the subject of Quietism; and 
was removed by death on the 6th of January, 1715.” But it 
is asa Teacher that our readers will be mostly interested in 
Fenelon. 


“An event, to him entirely unexpected, suddenly brought 
him to the Court, changed his destiny, and elevated him toa 
station on which seemed dependent the hopes and happiness of 
his country. Louis XIV, perceiving that the time had arrived 
when his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, required the care of 
a governor, made choice of the Duke of Beauvilliers.” 

‘** No sooner did he receive the appointment as Governor of 
the young prince, than he nominated Fenelon as his Preceptor, 
a nomination that was confirmed by the King, commended by 
Bossuet, applauded by France. ‘The royal grandsire said, ‘ We 
give to youa son,’ and the whole nation added, ‘ Return to us 
a father.’ ”’ : 

** Fenelon felt deeply the responsible office to which he was 
called ; from the letters which he wrote on the occasion, we learn 
how fully sensible he was of the fearful undertaking; of his 
need of a judgment for distinguishing; and an authority for 
controlling, which few possess ; of a patience and a perseverance 
which he was never before called to exercise. His pupil in his 
moral qualities, was fay from being promising. He was proud 
and capricious, tyrannical to his inferiors, and disobedient to all 
who would control him; furiously impatient, and incapable of 
enduring the least opposition; at times so intemperate in his 
rage, that it was feared he might expire under the paroxysm of 
passion. With such unhappy traits of disposition were united 
astonishing powers of intellect, and such extent of knowledge as 
had never before been seen in one of his age. Such was the 
youth that was the heir-apparent to the crown, and expected to 
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reign over a great and enlightened people; such was the youth 
committed to Fenelon, to be trained, corrected, and reformed. 
Any other preceptor would have been discouraged, but he 
despaired not. He brought to the undertaking, great intel- 
lectual powers, a finished education, unusual wisdom and prudence, 
and above all, the graces of a decided Christian. It would be 
interesting, had we time, to enter into details; to show what 
care, attention, and patience, were employed; what skill was 
exerted ; what varied and delicate means were used in the 
education of this child, this prince, this heir of the throne of 
France. The more we examine his method of forming the mind 
and heart, the more are we convinced that it is a model of a 
perfect education.” 

“Tt is generally known how the child was treated, when he 
broke forth into intemperate rage. All observed a profound 
silence, his governor, his preceptor, the officers and domestics ; 
they asked no question, they gave him no answer; they 
carefully removed everything by which he might injure himself 
or others, they looked upon him with tender pity, as upon one 
whose reason was alienated, and thus left him alone to his own 
reflections, regrets, and remorse. In these circumstances, he 
would return to himself, and see and feel his folly and his crime. 
By the use of all these means happily combined, by the 
continual exercise of the authority of the tutor, mingled with all 
the tenderness of a father, Fenelon succeeded in gradually 
subduing his pupil, and calming his impetuous passions.” 

‘One means he employed with great success. Knowing the 
liveliness of children’s imagination, and the peculiar vivacity of 
that of his pupil, he laid hold of it as the instrument of affecting 
the heart; assured that the images then imprinted would be far 
more effective than the clearest or most forcible reasoning. 
Those interesting Fabues, still in existence, he composed for 
this purpose ; written with a natural elegance that is agreeable 
to the ear and taste of a child, and with a moral. not vague nor 
indeterminate, but so particular that the youngest reader can 
make the application. Who can read the * Young Prince and 
Somnus,” ‘* Bacchus and the Satyr,’ “The Nightingale and 
the Linnet,” “The Bees and the Silkworms,” ‘“‘ The Medal,”’ 
“The Fantasque,” and others, without perceiving some folly 
which the prince had committed, or some virtue which he 
particularly needed ; without recognizing the mirror in which he 
looked and saw his deformity, and from which he turned away 
with aversion and disgust? It was by such means, by con- 
versing familiarly with him, by appealing to his honor, by 
engaging at times in his innocent sports, and converting his 
amusements into study, by seizing the favorable moment to make 
an impression on a mind that could easily understand, and a 
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heart that could sensibly feel, that he obtained over his pupil a 
complete ascendency, and implanted within him the principles 
of virtue.” 

“Tn instructing his mind, a mind of uncommon clearness and 
strength, he was equally judicious and persevering. Here he 
had everything to encourage him; for his pupil had as much 
avidity to possess knowledge, as a capacity to receive it; he had 
an eager curiosity to know everything, and a desire to be 
profound in everything he learned. He instructed him thor- 
oughly in the Greek and Latin classics, explained the authors 
which they read together, showed where there were difficulties, 
how they could be overcome, drew his attention to the beauties 
continually occurring, the delicacy of the expression, the vivacity 
of the narrative, the force of the imagery.” 

“ As he advanced in life, and was instructed in history and 
philosophy, Fenelon prepared other works for him. Among 
these, was DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, written with the ease and 
grace that characterize his other works, in which are introduced 
all the distinguished characters of ancient and modern times, 
who, by their rank and actions, have influenced the destiny of 
nations, or by their talents and learning, have left a name 
celebrated and distinguished. As the young prince advanced 
to manhood other works were prepared for his benefit ; among 
them, though not published till several years afterwards, was 
TELEMACHUS.” 

** But during this period, was the religious education of the 
royal pupil neglected? No! ‘To this Fenelon directed great 
zeal and attention, preached frequently before him, and in 
conversation, often dwelt upon a subject which he felt was useful 
for kings, as well as for subjects. Besides these advantages, the 
Prince was obliged to study his preceptor’s ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Existence of God,” a work which had been prepared for some 
years, and which was originally prepared for the Duke of 
Orleans; but which was now put into the hands of another 
prince for his instruction in religious truth.” 

“Tt is a work that presents a convincing argument in favor of 


the existence and perfections of a Supreme Being, derived from — 


the knowledge of the material world, and in part, from the 
knowledge of man; a-work, in which the author thoroughly 
searches the argument, and maintains it upon principles of the 
most exact philosophy, while at the same time, he lowers and 
adapts it to the most ordinary capacity; a work that shows us, 
in every part of the universe, design, uniformity, a workman 
wise and almighty, a providence that rules over all.” 

“The book must have been familiar to Paley, and probably 
suggested his great work on the same subject.” 
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‘While the preceptor was thus assiduously laboring for his 
beloved pupil; while he desired him to ascend the throne of 
France, with all the virtues of Christianity, and all the knowledge 
necessary for the government of a great people, he was not 
disappointed ; the most signal and striking results attended his 
method of instruction; the Prince became completely changed 
in character and conduct; he became mild, benevolent, kind 
and courteous; more than this, he became truly pious.” 

But our readers will be interested to learn the succeeding 
history of the distinguished pupil. 

“* He seemed to promise all that Fenelon desired ; his subjects 
regarding him as a father, looked for happiness under his 
government ; the nations around anticipated the general happi- 
ness in which they too would participate, and rejoiced in looking 
forward to the period when he should be sole monarch. But 
death, that destroys so many projects, came, and blasted the 
hopes of all. When Fenelon heard of his dangerous illness, he 
wrote; ‘I fear for the sad destiny of the Dauphin. If God 
is not displeased and angry with France, he will recover; but 
if his fury be not appeased, we have cause to dread for his life ; 
the Lord hath long stricken us, as saith the prophet, and his 
hand is stretched out still.” He heard of the news of his death 
with the most lively sorrow, and yet with perfect resignation ; 
he wept like a disconsolate father, and yet submitted like an 
eminent Christian; he cried out, ‘If I could restore him to 
life by turning a straw, I would not do it, for it is God’s will. 
Now the ties which bind me to earth are broken, and those 
which unite me to heaven are strengthened. O! what suffering 
does true friendship produce!’ ” 

‘“‘ Thus fell, in the prime of life, at the age of twenty-nine, 
the Duke of Burgundy, whose death caused many tears to flow, 
whose name is to this day mentioned with emotions of tender- 
ness. With him terminated the expectations of France; with 
him were crushed the fond hopes of the man of God, whose 
prayers could not avert the divine judgments.” 





PERFECTION. Perfection is not merely in large things. 
A person visiting Michael Angelo said to him, “ You have 
done but little since I was here.” ‘ By no means,” replied the 
sculptor, ‘I have re-touched this part and polished that. I 
have softened this feature and brought out this muscle. I have 
given more expression to this lip and more energy to this limb.”’ 
Said his friend, “ All these are but trifles.”” ‘It may be so,” 
replied the sculptor ; ‘* perfection is made up of trifles, but per- 
fection itself is no trifle.” 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


DICTIONARIES AND NOAH WEBSTER. 


THE subjoined extract has been sent to us by a much re- 
spected friend, with the request that we would find a place for 
it in the Teacher. We cheerfully comply, without however en- 
tering at all into the “ battle of the books,’ which has been 
waged between the two rival Dictionaries. Whatever may be 
true of Dr. Worcester, every person must be guilty of great 
blindness and ingratitude, who does not acknowledge that this 
country and our language, and the world indeed, are greatly 
indebted to Noah Webster. And then the schoolmaster, to 
which genus many of us belong, of course will never forget his 
obligations to the man that made the spelling-book. 

In matters of early spelling, we are free to say that we de- 
scended from Noah Webster ; we are glad of an opportunity to 
testify our obligation to him. It is true we have had some sad 
hours amidst his columns of orthography. Sometimes the mas- 
ter’s ruler lent its aid in clearing up sundry doubts we had re- 
specting the spelling of a word. But as it often occurs in hu- 
man affairs, sunshine has succeeded the storm, and we have 
now somewhat clearer conceptions of the rules of orthography 
than we might otherwise have had. 

Modes of spelling have greatly changed, and changed for the 
better, since we wore aprons in the school-room. Still we are 
not of the number of those who think that everything can be 
made philosophical and sense-conveying, in learning to spell. 
Nothing is more a matter of sheer memory than many points in 
orthography. The fact that we spell piece and not peice ; that 
we have te in believe and et in receive, hardly belongs to the do- 
mains of philosophy ; it is one of those fragments of knowledge 
that the memory can never hang on the golden wire of a prin- 
ciple, with other facts of a similar kind; she must hang it on a 
separate nail in the chambers of thought. In a word, it must 
be learned by a sheer effort of memory. And whether the 
pupil knows the meaning of these words or not, the difficulty is 
perhaps equally great. Hence constant practice and incessant 
repetition are necessary to teach one to spell. 

And if the repetition and the practice are sometimes em- 
ployed without a recognition of the sense, it does not greatly 
shock our ideas of propriety. The old-fashioned way in which 
our fathers and mothers “ went up” in spelling, has passed into 
disrepute ; ‘* spelling schools” have become a fossil. But we 
doubt whether any change that has yet been made, will send 
forth better bred orthographers than were our parents. We 
have very pleasant thoughts of the long row of pupils across the 
floor on the crack, of the ‘ going up,” only however to be sent 
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down to the “ foot,” and then re-commence the struggle to roll 
the stone of Sisyphus to the “head” again! All that is past ; 
but there we learned to spell. In the latter day of our expe- 
rience, Spellers and Definers began to eclipse the glory of Web- 
ster somewhat, as the maker of spelling books. ‘This was an 
improvement. Since then the process of writing, as well as 
spelling, has become more common. But the effect has been, 
that as we have become more philosophical, we have become 
less thorough; as we have improved the process and made 
more to do, we liave done it less perfectly. 

Speaking of dictionaries, we have a thought to suggest ; which 
is, that every pupil advanced at all beyond orthography and the 
primary branches, should have an English Dictionary of conve- 
nient and portable size, asa part of the contents of his own 
desk. Spelling is important; but defining is not less so. Itis 
of little use to employ words, unless we know the meaning of 
words. St. Paul, whose authority on this point is no more to 
be questioned than in matters of theology, says, “I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” 

When a doubt occurs as to the meaning of a word, it will be 
pleasant to the good scholar to know that the oracle that can 
solve every doubt of this kind, is under the lid of his desk. 
Does he in writing his composition, hesitate in the spelling of a 
word, (and who does not?) the friend that can relieve his every 
difficulty, is never beyond his reach. It will be one of the best 
aids to good scholarship. 

We are great admirers of Webster for heavy ordnance. His 
dictionary may well be upon the teacher’s desk in every school- 
room, for general reference ; but it is too ponderous for common 
use ; the centre of gravity between that and many of our pu- 
pils, would lie within the covers of the book. And then at the 
close of the term the pupil should have a work of this kind, 
which he can take with him, and with the use of which he has 
become perfectly familiar by long acquaintance, which of course 
is not true of the four-inch volume alluded to. For our own use 
even, we always wish a smaller dictionary lying on the table by 
our side, both when we read and when we write. For the 
ponderous service, give us Webster; but for common orthogra- 
phy, our elbows respectfully ask an octavo. 

Will Teachers take this suggestion then, and encourage every 
pupil to have by his side a Dictionary? Respectfully represent 
to the parent that he cannot so well invest a small sum in the 
future improvement of his child in any other way. For this 
purpose, without any disrespect to Dr. Webster, we may say, 
we know of no book that seems so well adapted as ‘* Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionary,” a little work which we have long 
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used, and for which we have great admiration. Its merit is 
that it is portably small, of convenient shape, and contains 
everything which for ordinary purposes, the pupil needs to 
know. It contains the pronunciation of difficult words after the 
fashion of Walker, which is an advantage; it also contains 
many foreign phrases and scientific terms. It is altogether the 
most convenient “ vade mecum” we know of. Let every 
teacher have Webster on his table if he can; but for the present 
we know of nothing so good as Worcester’s Comprehensive for 
the scholar’s desk. 

If it be said that it were unwise to have two authorities, which 
differ in some points, we reply, that seems to us of no weight; 
the instances in which they differ are in our estimation, of very 
little importance. Perfection is found in no one. But we must 
give way to the extract mentioned above. The explanatory 
lines are from the Springfield Republican. 


A magnificent volume, containing one hundred exquisite 
engravings of the finest specimens of picture and sculpture, has 
recently been issued in New York, the engravings being “ sand- 
wiched” with notices, in prose and verse, of American men, 
literature, art and progress. ‘The first of these notices is the 
following, rendered peculiarly interesting here, by local associa- 
tions connected as well with Dr. Webster as with his works: 

Tue ScHOOLMASTER OF OUR ReEpuBLic.—* It seems to be 
one of the laws of Providence, that the founders of states shall 
never divide their glory with those who come after them. 
Moses, Solon and Lycurgus; Romulus, Alfred and Washington, 
have left none to dispute their fame. So it is with the fathers 
of learning. The name of Cadmus inspires to-day, the same 
veneration that was felt for him by Plato. No dramatic poet 
will dream of usurping the throne of Shakspeare—no future 
astronomer will lay a profane hand on the crown of Galileo. 
The world looks for no other Iliad—there will be no second 
Dante. Daniel Webster has interpreted the Constitution, and 
Noah Webster left us a standard of the English language which 
will guide all successive ages.” 

‘The pen is the only sceptre which is never broken. The 
only real master is he who controls the thoughts of men. The 
maker of words is master of the thinker, who only uses them. 
In this domain he has no rival. He stands at the fountain-head 
of thought, science, civilization. He is controller of all minds— 
to him all who talk, think, write or print, pay ceaseless and 
involuntary tribute. In this sense, Noah Webster is the 
all-shaping, all-controlling mind of this hemisphere. He grew 
up with his country, and he moulded the intellectual character of 
her people: Not a man has sprung from her soil, on whom he 
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has not laid his all-forming hand. His principles of language 
have tinged every sentence that is now, or will ever be uttered 
by an American tongue. His genius has presided over eyery 
scene m the nation. It is universal, omnipotent, omnipresent. 
No man can breathe the air of the continent, and escape it.’’ 

“The sceptre which the great lexicographer wields so unques- 
tionably, was most worthily won. It was not inherited, it was 
achieved. It cost a life-struggle for an honest, brave, unfaltering 
heart—a clear, serene intellect. No propitious accidents favored 
his progress. ‘The victory was won after a steady trial of sixty 
years. Contemplate the indices of his progress; for science, 
like machinery, measures its revolutions. When the wheels of 
our ocean steamers have moved round a million times, the dial 
hand marks one. It was so with Galileo and Bacon—their 
books marked their progress through the unexplored seas of 
learning. It was so with Webster. When our republic rose, 
he became its schoolmaster. There had never been a great 
nation with a universal language without dialects. ‘The York- 
shireman cannot now talk with a man from Cornwall. The 
peasant of the Ligurian Appenines, drives his goats home at 
evening, over hills that look down on six provinces, none of 
whose dialects he can speak. Here, 5,000 miles change not 
the sound of a word. Around every fireside, and from every 
tribune, in every field of labor and every factory of toil, is 
heard the same tongue. We owe it to Webster. He has done 
for us more than Alfred did for England, or Cadmus for Greece. 
His books have educated three generations. They are forever 
multiplying his innumerable army of thinkers, who will transmit 
his name from age to age. Only two men have stood on the 
New World, whose fame is so sure to last—Columbus its diseov- 
erer, and Washington its savior. Webster is, and will be its 
great teacher; and these three make our trinity of fame. In 
publishing the Unabridged Dictionary of the American Lan- 
guage, Merriam & Co., of Springfield, Mass., have rendered its 
author’s name eternal.” 





**T cannot forbear pointing out to you, my dearest child, the 
great advantage that will result from a temperate conduct and 
sweetness of manner to all people on all occasious. Never for- 
get that you are a gentlewoman ; and all your words and actions 
should mark you gentle.” —Lord Collingwood to his daughter. 


“‘ WoMEN govern us. Let us try to render them perfect. 
The more they are enlightened, so much the more we shall be. 
On the cultivation of the minds of women depends the wisdom of 
men.” —/Sheridan. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PAY? 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that litile long.” 


Ir would be difficult to preach a fashionable discourse from 
such an unfashionable text. The hardest points in John Calvin’s 
theology would be less unwelcome to most; if for no other rea- 
son, from the fact, that theological matters look forward to a 
future state, in which unfortunately most men acknowledge no 
very deep or personal coucern. Anxiety respecting such things 
is to the great mass, usually not very distressing. But the doc- 
trine suggested in our motto, is a matter of personal and every- 
day concern. It looks so directly towards self-denial, that the 
most skilful demonstration of it will probably meet with only 
a frigid dissent. 

The idea of * getting more” is completely ingrained into the 
feelings of mankind ; it is eyidently a plant indigenous to the 
soil. It grows with our growth ; as one says, 

“ As if increase of appetite had grown 
}y what it fed upon;” 

What is satisfactory this year, is frequently found to come short 
the next; the Irishman is contented with a scanty fare of oat- 
meal and potatoes in his native isle ; but he no sooner crosses a 
half dozen meridians towards the setting sun, and becomes the 
owner of a pig, than he learns to scorn the offer of “a dollar a 
day, and board himself” with as much apparent indignation as 
a good patriot scorns the thought of treason. As in the story 
of the Roman Sibyl, the demand rises as the bargain draws 
towards a close. 

It is so everywhere. It is even hinted that heads that carry 
a great deal of theology, regard a call of Providence with much 
more favor, if it is accompanied with a ‘ handsome offer”; and 
it is said that they esteem their chance of doing good as much 
greater, if their situation is modified by the adjective lucrative, 
as well as laborious. But this may not be so after all; we only 
give the common report. We do know, however, that in most 
other professions that minister to the disorders of humanity, 
such ideas are very prevalent; so that in the vernacular tongue 
of every place we have as yet visited, an unqualified ** doing 
well,” appears to mean simply growing fat on good pay ! 

To repeat the caption of our present article, we ask you, 
teacher, Are you satisfied with your pay? Probably not. 
There is uo class of persons so small as those who are perfectly 
satisfied with their lot. The moralist speaks of the race to 
which we belong, as never being, but always to be blest. We 


have heard of a man who publicly offered a large estate in fee 
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simple to any one who was perfectly contented with his condi- 
tion. It was not long before a claimant appeared. The gene- 
rous patron of all contented people, asked him if he was per- 
fectly contented with his lot ; the reply was of course not other- 
wise than in the affirmative. Well then, says he, what do you 
want of my farm? He was therefore perfectly safe in making 
the offer; his uncommon generosity could never cost him more 
than the price of the advertisement. 

Respected Teacher, we ask again, Are you satisfied with your 
pay? We will dispose of the “ first person,” by saying for our- 
selves, that we really want more pay! Our necessities have grown 
with our means. In construing the phrases of life, no words 
have given us so much trouble as “ opus and usus signifying 
need!’’? We began to follow the chalk in the red school-house 
at fifteen dollars a month and boarded ourselves; and as that 
was the first time we had converted our wits into the common 
currency, we thought the pay was large; and really we have 
never been so well satisfied with our compensation since. The 
more we have had, the more we have wanted; our “sins and 
debts” have been a trouble to us all the way through life. Still 
we must have the frankness to own that we have been paid 
much better than we deserve. Whether a kind Providence, 
that has always taken care of us, will see fit to vote us another 
gratuity in addition to what we now have, remains to be seen. 

For others we cannot so well speak. Many teachers are well 
paid; some, we think, may possibly receive more than they 
earn. ‘The world commits such mistakes sometimes ; but sins 
of that sort are probably neither very numerous or aggravated. 
In our cities, school-keeping “ sustains fair prices ;”’ teachers 
there have every reason to be satisfied with their lot. Indeed 
we suspectelt would be improper for us to disclose the amount of 
salaries, which many receive in and about the capital of Massa- 
chusetts, or all the country schoolmasters would, in the words of 
Cowper, . 
“ Crowd the roads, impatient for the town!” 

In our villages, the case is different. Many are respectably 
paid, it is true; but there are some, nay, many faithful ser- 
vants, standing at the posts of the doors of knowledge, who 
receive far less than they earn. They sow the seeds of wisdom 
for so small a stipend and under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, that the sight of the “cracker man” or a peddler’s 
wagon holds out very strong inducements to desert. We are sin- 
cerely sorry for all such; we wish we could give them a higher 
appointment. But in our inability to do so, we can only refer 
them to the committee on unpaid claims, and sincerely hope 
their case will be favorably noticed. 

But we apprehend that the cry of distress issues mostly from 
those schools where females are employed. ‘The world seems 
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niggardly in the extreme, in its pecuniary appropriations to 
woman; and perhaps it is wisely ordered that it should be so; 
for if that sex were as well paid and prosperous in the single 
state as reformers would have them, it may be, they would 
never decline the verb To Love, with such easy and graceful 
emphasis as they donow. Nevertheless this has always seemed 
to us a matter that needed reform, and we plead for woman’s 
rights decidedly, till this abuse is corrected. It would seem 
that the same work performed by the weaker sex equally well 
as by men, ought to be as well paid. And we believe that it 
may be set down as one of the indications of reform, that the 
compensation of female teachers has been raised throughout 
most of the Commonwealth. Still, it is a well authenticated 
fact in Massachusetts, (and other States are not more free from 
the reproach, ) that women have kept hunger at a distance at less 
than “a dollar a week and boarded around.” And it has been 
handed down by tradition that some enterprising districts have 
expected their instructresses to split a meal of victuals, if not 
bisect a night’s lodging, to make the board come out even! If 
there are any teachers employed in this or a similar way now, 
they should at once be handed over to the Humane Relief So- 
ciety ; as objects of pity they certainly stand next to Sir John 
Franklin. 

But we confidently believe that the reproach is in a measure, 
passing away; and though teachers as a class are not paid as 
they should be, their compensation is far more respectable than 
formerly. ‘The time is fast approaching, if not already come, 
when good teaching will command good pay. 

Perhaps we have treated this subject, which is really a matter 
of sober concern to many, with less sobriety than we ought. 
But we cannot close this train of thought without adding a few 
considerations of a practical, and perhaps to some a painful, 
nature. 

First; In the ery of too small pay, it must not always be 
taken for granted that the blame is wholly on one side. They are 
common maxims, that it requires two to make a bargain, and 
that every story is good, until another is told. Perhaps teachers 
have sometimes in their vanity over-estimated their merit, and 
it is very possible that the much defamed community has paid 
them all that their service was really worth! 

We remark again, that perhaps the same amount of talent and 
enterprise in other kinds of business would not have made 
progress towards wealth any faster than here. We have as 
much vanity as a teacher ought to possess, and as much pride 
of profession ; but we will not attempt to conceal the fact that 
in some instances, surprisingly little tact and intelligence have 
been exhibited in connection with the ruler. It has long since 
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acquired the force of a proverb, that talent and skill will com- 
mand success; but we find no promises of competence and 
wealth to the opposite qualities anywhere. We have seen 
teachers,—and if we remember correctly, have ‘cried at the 
sight,’”’—who in our opinion received all they were worth. 
They had never expended a shilling in qualifying themselves 
for the work; they seemed to be walking illustrations of the 
idea of the poet, 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing!” 


Their chief merit evidently lay in their perfect orthodoxy ; 
for they believed with Solomon, that to ‘spare the rod” was to 
spoil the child’’; and as one says, they “ thinned the forests 
all the way down from Vermont” in demonstrating their belief! 
The increasing light of this century, however, put a very 
emphatic period to their vocation long ago. We would always 
speak well of the dead; but we have no idea that they left any 
unsettled claims upon the world for insufficient pay! 

Again: It may be at least a comforting, though perhaps not 
a palliating, thought, that the world has never been in the habit 
of rewarding labor according to its real merit. The standard 
of its prices, as well as of its morals, needs reformation. We 
know some persons who never spent a dollar upon their educa- 
tion, and whose sole business is to disseminate whips and cigars 
over the map of the world in a small wagon, who receive more 
compensation than the most fortunate teacher we wot of. They 
could outbid the wealthiest clergyman in Western Massachusetts 
and supply half a dozen pulpits every Sabbath, with their 
weekly pay! So in ancient times this abandoned world had the 
same peculiarity, though perhaps in a more exceptionable way ; 
buffoons dwelt in courts, saints dwelt in caves. ‘There was a 
strange propensity to construe benefactor and malefactor in the 
same case, as we read near the close of the gospels. And if by 
a special dispensation of charity, earth’s best heroes have 
escaped crucifixion, it has been too often only to be handed 
over to starvation ; 


“ Seven. cities fought for Homer dead, 
Through which Homer living begged his bread,” 


and begged it without receiving it, as we have too much reason 
to believe. So if teachers, after the most ample services, 
should be neglected and underpaid, they at least are in good 
company. 

Still it seems to be generally true in these times and places, 
that merit will have its reward. Hence we might sum up what 
we have to say farther to teachers on this subject, in one short 
sentence: Jf you wish more pay, make yourselves worthy of 
more! Be not willing to teach this year, with the same quali- 
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fications as you did the last. Remember that he that would 
lead others forward, must progress himself. Improve your 
leisure hours. It is a remark of Dr. Johnson, that he that 
would become familiar with the best use of the English lan- 
guage, must give his days and nights to the study of Addison. 
So it may well be said that he that would excel as a teacher, 
must give his days and nights to the work of self-improvement. 
Mend every defect of education or manners; seek every 
possible excellence; gather increasing stores of knowledge on 
every subject within your reach; discipline your intellect; refine 
your taste; control your temper; ‘covet earnestly the best 
gifts;’’ be more and more conscientious and devoted in your 
work, and we believe you will in the end be, not only loved and 
respected, but competently Parp! 





A RESPECTFUL SUGGESTION TO SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES. 


Tuz Massachusetts Teacher is in some eminent sense a State 
Paper. It is authorized and issued by the State Association of 
Teachers. It is conducted and sustained by a large board of 
Massachusetts teachers, and may be supposed to express the 
sentiments of Massachusetts men upon the subject of Education. 
Is it too much to say that it should be sustained by Massachu- 
setts patronage ? 

Stil this Journal struggles hard for a respectable existence. 
The Editors have the delightful consciousness that they are 
working simply for the common good. ‘The first dollar has not 
yet been disbursed for matter to fill these pages. Nothing 
would surprise a member of the Editorial corps so much as to 
hear that an appropriation was to be made for his relief; but 
alas! the only place where editors are mentioned after their 
election, is in the “ deficiency bill.” And even our worthy 
Publisher is no more than competently paid for his services, and 
perhaps without complaining, he might say, hardly that. The 
fault does not seem to be that teachers are generally unwilling 
to subscribe and pay; but they are deeply embued with the 
democratic doctrine of short terms and frequent rotation in 
office. Does the “Teacher” pay its monthly visits to a sub- 
scriber in a certain district this year? the next year a new 
incumbent is in office, who, though a successor, is not a gub- 
scriber. Unless an agent pays him a special visit, he never 
knows how much he loses by not receiving our paper. But the 
price of subscription is too low to enable the Board of Finance to 
sustain agents ; that class of persons are never so self-sacrificing 
as Editors. Hence our list is constantly falling off. 
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Now we wish to say to Districts and Committee-men that they 
might well subscribe for the Teacher and make the little mite a 
part of the contingent expenses of the year. Then let them say 
to the candidates for employment: We will give you so much and 
the reading of the Massachusetts Teacher! We are certain that 
such a course will never ensure poorer instructors, and we are 
really persuaded that they will become better while in office! 
How many districts will try the cheap and hopeful experiment ? 
Will all teachers who are now subscribers, and are soon to 
leave their present field, press this matter upon the attention of 
the Committee and District? We shall then have what we now 
feel the want of, a more permanent subscription list, and more 
teachers would have what one in another State says all live 
teachers need, the reading of the “‘ Massachusetts Teacher.” 





COURSE OF STUDY © 


PURSUED BY THE ADVANCE CLASS AT THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM (LATE WES’ NEWTON.) 


Extract from the Semiannual Report of the Principal to the Visiting Committee of the 
Board of Education, made March 28th, 1854. 

I sHALt also have the pleasure of presenting to you to-day, an 
advanced class of seven pupils, who have completed a full term 
of three years of study and training, with special reference to 
the wants of the High Schools. 

The importance of training a small number of pupils for the 
office of principal or assistant teachers in these schools, has 
been long urged upon us by School Committees and teachers in 
these schools, and becomes still more pressing when it is consid- 
ered that there are already 64 Public High Schools, supported 
by taxation in the State—that this number must very largely 
increase—and that the towns not only feel that these have equal 
claims on the patronage of the State with the lower grades of 
schools, but demand and expect that their claims be recognized, 
if nothing further, in these State Institutions. It was with 
reference to these facts, that nearly four years ago, the Board 
authorized us to form and instruct classes who should pursue a 
three years’ course of study and training. 

The first advanced class graduated July, 1852. Their course 
was of necessity to a great extent an experiment, for there was 
not then in the country, and never had been in any institution, a 
protracted, liberal, thorough course with these objects in view, 
and conducted on what were felt to be the true principles here, 
for females. On this account, every step in the progress re- 
quired to be made with extreme caution, and every movement 
was watched with a most anxious solicitude. 
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In the case of the second advanced class, whose term of three 
years was completed Nov., 1853, there has been more system 
possible, and on the whole a better progress has been made. 

As at present arranged, the advanced class is made up of 
graduates who have honorably and successfully passed through 
the course of four terms, and who, under the instruction, disci- 
plining and testing of that course, have given us such proof of 
intellectual ability, of aptness to teach, and of those moral and 
other higher qualities of mind and heart, as to abundantly justi- 
fy the expectation of great and commensurate useiulness. 

It would be impossible, without overstepping the limits proper 
for this report, to describe in detail the principles which have 
guided their instruction and training. It may not be out of 
place, however, to give an outline of the strictly literary part 
of their course. 

The term of three years includes the undergraduate course 
—the advanced class of to-day have studied with special refer- 
ance to general development and culture, and to qualification 
for the High Schools—a critical and extended course in English 
literature—History and its philosophy, ancient and medizeval— 
Mental Philosophy—Geology—Natural History in many of its 
branches—Astronomy—the Latin language—the French lan- 
guage—Constitution of the United States and of Massachusetts 
—Algebra—Geometry—Trigonometry—Conic Sections—Ana- 
lytical Geometry—the Calculus, Differential and Integral— 
Logic—Reviews in the more elementary studies,—and neither 
first nor last, but constantly in some form, the theory and art of 
teaching ; so that whilst these grand studies have been pursued, 
each and every one has had a professional direction, and been 
pursued rather as means for an end, than as intrinsically valua- 
ble merely. It will be seen that this course includes the most 
important, and the most severe studies of a college course. In 
English literature it is more extensive and valuable; in history 
also; in pure mathematics it is the same course pursued at 
Harvard University. — 

Of the comparative practical cost of these pursuits, and the 
zeal and thoroughness with which everything has been mastered, 
it perhaps becomes those who are familiar with our colleges and 
who have witnessed the five or six examinations of this class to 
speak rather than me. ~ 

That this course is perfectly adapted to the wants of the high 
schools, that it does not require and will not receive essential 
modifications, I do not for a moment contend. So important a 
measure cannot be perfected at once. It is just possible that 
I may have been influenced a little by the fact that a rich and 
liberal State, the patroness of the agriculturist and the artisan, 
the professed cherisher of learning and of all seminaries of 
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learning, which has with noble generosity poured its gifts into 
college treasuries, would not deem its funds misapplied, if a 
few, a very few dollars at most, were expended in bestowing 
upon some of her daughters higher educational privileges than 
the most of them have ever yet enjoyed, but which are only 
equal, if so much, to what she lays at the feet of every one of 
her sons. ‘That a State which would pledge ten thousand dol- 
lars from its coffers to investigate the cause of the potato disease, 
would not think it amiss if a very small sum were expended in 
endeavoring to test the ability of the female mind to grasp and 
pursue with success the high studies of which we, favored in 
sex, boast that we are capable, and thus settle the question of 
far more importance than the Dead Sea exploration could ever 
be. We all perfectly understand the general opinion of men in 
regard to the inability of the female sex to pursue the higher, 
the abstruser sciences with success; here and there among them 
a sun has risen in glory, or a bright meteor flashed across the sky, 
but [ call your attention to those to-day, who by the repeated 
testimony of your own number have grasped even the highest 
reach of pure mathematics in our universities with marked suc- 
cess, and that under a woman’s teaching—who have done only 
what thousands of women in our State can equally do, give 
them but the opportunity,—who shall not appear with you on 
"change, jostle you at the hustings, or berate you from the forum ; 
but who shall all the better comprehend woman’s divine mission ; 
who shall the more perfectly perform the work which God has 
so evidently assigned her.. 

I have spoken of the money expended. I need not have 
made the allusion, for after a careful consideration, I am fully 
of the opinion that not only does such a class pay the small ad- 
dition of labor which it requires, but leaves the school greatly 
the gainer. In an institution like ours, where classes succeed 
each other so rapidly, and the entire body is changed in a little 
more than a year, the influence of a small number of pupils 
intimately acquainted with every law and custom, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit which we seek to promote and perpetuate, 
and possessing the confidence of the teachers, cannot be fully 
appreciated by persons not conversant with the business of the 
school. Having themselves completed the undergraduated 
course, they furnish a corps de reserve, whence assistance may 
be secured in every emergency. Finally, they are an ever- 
present testimony to the success which attends rightly directed 


labor, and a standing argument in the school against discourage- 
ment and inactivity. 





 Self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting.” 
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HAMPDEN COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


Tne semiannual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association was held at North Wilbr: aham, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, the 12th and 13th of May. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, C. P. 
Barrows, Esq. A lecture was delivered at this time by J. M. 
Emerson, A. M., of Springfield, upon the subject of Mathe- 
matics. The principal topics were the Importance and Beauty 
of Mathematical Studies—the Present Neglect of such Branches, 

Sketch of the History of Mathematics, and some pleasing 
statements with regard to different systems of Notation. ‘This 
was followed by a discussion of an hour upon the mode of pro- 
ducing a Symmetrical Development of the Mental Faculties, 
when the Association adjourned. 

At halfpast seven o’clock in the evening, a full audience con- 
vened for the purpose of listening to a lecture on the subject of 
the Progress of Astronomy, by W. H. Wells, of Newburyport, 
Principal elect of the Westfield Normal School. The lecture 
was occupied mostly with the ancient history of astronomy, and 
closed with the dawn of modern discovery. At the close of 
the lecture motion was made that the Committee on the sul ject 
of Prize Essays it they did so, through the Secretary of 
the Association, L. M. Scott, Esq., and Essay marked “D 
was announced as the one which had won the prize of $20. 00. 
An envelope containing the name of the successful competitor, 
was then opened by ‘the Sceretar y, before the audience, and 
A. Parish, Esq., of Springfield, was declared the author. Mo- 
tion was made and carried, that the Prize Essay, on the subject 
of the Mutual Relations of Parents and Teachers, be read 
by the Author. Although the hour was late, the audience 
listened with evident interest and attention. The Tissay was an 
excellent one. 

At halfpast eight on Saturday morning, the Association 
convened. Motion was made and unanimously carried, that the 
Executive Officers secure the printing, and dissemination through 
the county, of the Prize Essay, at the expense of the Associa: 
tion. Somg further discussion ensued upon the subject of the 
previous afternoon,—the, Symmetrical Development of the Men- 
tal Faculties. Remarks were made with regard to the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. It was cordially commended by several 
speakers to the attention and patronage of all present. At nine 
o’clock the Association listened to a Lecture from A. Parish, 
Esq., upon the subject, Man designed to be Educated. At the 
close of the Lecture the Association made expression by vote, 
of its thanks to the several gentlemen who had favored the 
occasion with Lectures; to the people of the place for their 
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kindness in providing entertainment; to the teachers of the 
Wesleyan Academy for their kindness in throwing open their 
rooms ; to the several railroad companies for facilities afford- 
ed. It was also voted that the Executive Officers of the 
Association be requested to prepare and cause to be printed in 
script, a letter to the School Committees of the county, respect- 
fully requesting them to permit teachers in their several: dis- 
tricts and towns, to attend the next meeting of the Association, 
and aid them in attending, if necessary. ‘The meeting was one 
of interest and profit to those present. The number from 
abroad was quite large. We noticed several teachers and 
friends of education from other counties. ‘The teachers and a 
large number of the students of the Wesleyan Academy were 
in constant attendance; this fact secured large and pleasant 
audiences at the several sessions of the Association. 





VALEDICTORY. 


Referred to on page 190. 


With timid step, kind friends, I come, 
To tell you that our task is done. 
Before you I could scarce appear, 
Were not familiar faces here, 
But no uncourteous critic fearing, 
I ask from all indulgent hearing. 


And now, before our grateful eyes 
Behold a Library arise ! 
Well filled with books of solid worth, 
The noblest treasures of the earth. 
Here many a Lexicon we view, 
And huge Encyclopedia too ;— 
Euclid and Herschel and Laplace, 
Who gravest heads will oft harass ;— 
And Ovid, with his strange vagaries, 
And Julius Cesar’s Commentaries,— 
Which those well skilled in classic lore, 
Will take delight in conning o’er; 
And e’en the Master, too, may deign 
The hardest to peruse again: 
For books that put us on the rack, 
To teachers are but nuts to crack. 
Homer and Virgil to them sing 
Like blue-birds in the early Spring. 
They talk of Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
And prize a musty, old Greek Grammar, 
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As we the violets of May, 

Or a long, sunny holiday. 

But there are those, we must confess, 
Would be content with something less ; 
And, if the truth they dared to say, 
Would choose a legend, or a lay. 
Perhaps, in time, our recreation 

May be study in vacation ; 

Consider the affairs of Russia, 

Or doubt the politics of Prussia ; 

But now, methinks, we should be brighter, 
For “ Bleak House,” or the new “ Lamplighter :” 
Something we need to wake our senses, 
After dull moods and duller tenses, 

Or we, perchance, might learn to hate 
The dictionary, too, and slate. 

So I would ask one little shelf 

For those as foolish as myself, 

Where Dickens, and Sir Walter Scott, 
And Irving might be ne’er forgot ;— 
That we sweet Nell might still bewail, 
Or listen to a Christmas tale ;— 

Or an enchanting sail might take 


With the fair Lady of the Lake. 


O ye, who, high on Learning’s hill, 
Now calmly rest, and muse at will, 
Do not, ‘neath Truth’s unclouded ray, 
Forget the darkness of our way: 
Sometimes we find the road so rough, 
We fain cry out, ‘“‘ ’T is quite enough.” 
Sometimes we stumble, and each brain 
Is dizzy when we rise again ;— 
And then, excuse me if I say it,— 
But if ’tis true, pray duly weigh it,— 
The poor old stage in which we rumble 
Is full and hot, and so we grumble,— 
And wish the wise ones far ahead 
Would grant us a new coach instead, 
Well built, well warmed, well aired, and neat, 
That Pegasus, with willing feet 
May take us to the summit fair, 
And let us taste the fountain there. 


Dear friends, accept from all, through me, 
Thanks for your cordial sympathy ; 
And, praying blessings like the dew 
Abundantly may fall on you, 
And peace in every bosom dwell, 


I bid you all a kind farewell. 

















Resident Cditors’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,. +++ Boston. ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE next annual meeting of this Society will be held in 
Providence, R. I.; the sessions will commence on Tuesday, the 
eighth of August, and continue three days. Bishop Potter, of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Wayland, Pres. of Brown University, 
and other distinguished gentlemen will lecture. Full partie- 
ulars. in regard to the meeting will appear in the July No. of 
the Teacher. 

We deem the appointment of Providence as the place of 
meeting quite auspicious. No city in New England can 
present stronger attractions; and the fact of its being the seat 
of a noble and time-honored University, will heighten the 
interest of the occasion. 

President Wayland, who, we understand, will give the intro- 
ductory lecture, acceded to the office of President of Brown 
University in 1827; thus the period of his incumbency is longer 
than that of any president of any of our colleges, with the 
exception of that of Rev. Edward Holyoke, who was President 
of Harvard College from 1737 to 1769. Under the auspices 
of Dr. Wayland’s Presidency, the University has attained the 
highest rank among the collegiate institutions of the United 
States. Thoroughness, which in some institutions of learning 
is, we might almost say, ignored, or left to the option of the 
student, is here a matter of constant concern; and we assert 
that, in this respect, it approaches West Point more nearly than 
any institution in this country: as a consequence of this, its 
sons make the best of educators. 

The school system of Providence has long been a model for 
imitation. 

The atmosphere of the place, and the cordial invitation which 
has been extended to the Institute by the citizens of Providence, 
afford presages of a successful meeting. 





A MODEL TOWN. 


West Roxzury, Mass., with between three and four thousand 
inhabitants, appropriates this year $8,300 for the support of 
schools. This amount, together with the income from the Eliot 
Fund, from which the Eliot High School is supported, reaches 
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the sum of $10,600; being more than $16 a year for each 
pupil. Will she not stand at the head of the list? The salary 
of the Principal of the Eliot School has lately been raised to 
$1,500, and of the Grammar Masters to $1,200 and $1000 
respectively. ‘The salary of the highest grade of female teachers 
is $400. We may here add that the town raises this year 
$6000 for roads, although its area extends in no direction more 
than four miles. 





NORMAL SCHOOL AT PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DurinG the two winters last past, a school has been sustained 
in Providence, for the preparation of teachers. It was estab- 
lished by the efforts of Prof. S. 8. Greene, Superintendent of 
Schools in that city; and Messrs. D. P. Colburn and Arthur 
Sumner, in connection with Prof. Greene, were employed as 
teachers. This School has hitherto been a private establishment, 
but at the close of its last session, the people of Providence and 
the City Government were so thoroughly convinced of its utility 
and efficiency, that the latter, with great unanimity, voted a 
liberal sum for the maintenance of a Normal School for the use 
of the city, of which Mr. Colburn was appointed Principal, and 
Mr. Sumner, Assistant. The new establishment is to be kept 
in the commodious building erected for the previous school. 
We congratulate the people of Providence upon the happy 
auspices under which their Normal School commences its career. 
Mr. Colburn enjoys a wide and enviable reputation as a teacher, 
having for a number of years been employed in teaching in the 
Bridgewater Normal School in Massachusetts, and since leaving 
that excellent institution, as an instructor in Dr. Sears’s Insti- 
tutes, and as teacher of mathematics in the Lancaster Normal 
Institute. He has also been much employed as an Institute 
instructor in other States. Mr. Sumner, although comparatively 
young in his profession, bids fair to become a highly successful 
member of it. Both of these gentlemen have enjoyed the 
privilege of spending some time under the instruction of Mr. 
Tillinghast, late of Bridgewater, to whose thorough teaching, as 
well as to the noble spirit with which he animated them in 
in common with many others, they doubtless owe their high 
measure of success. 

We understand that the State has, since the action of the 
city, appropriated $3000 per annum for the support of a Normal 
School, and it is thought that the School already established may 
pass under the control of the State. E. 
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GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. 


Mr. Starrer, Principal of the High School in Dedham; 
lately gave an Evening Exhibition of his school, with the view 
of raising funds for the purchase of maps, and works of reference 
for the use of his scholars. The exercises consisted of dialogues 
and single pieces, original and selected, in which all the pupils 
participated. ‘The original pieces were the most successful of 
all; one in particular by a young lady, a pupil of the school, 
elicited much and well-deserved applause. ‘I'he valedictory, a 
poem, was written for the occasion by a kind lady of the place, 
and was repeated in modest and graceful style by one of the 
young misses of the school. We solicited a copy of the piece 
for insertion in this number of the ‘“‘ Teacher,” under the belief 
that it would commend itself to alilovers of pure sentiment and 
graceful numbers. It may be found on page 186. The amount 
of proceeds of the exhibition was about $125. We deem this 
method of accomplishing so praiseworthy an object a most 
excellent one, and have mentioned the subject with the view of 
recommending the plan. We can see in it no objectionable 
features ; and it is an occasion of reciprocal pleasure and profit. 

The citizens of Dedham, at their last town meeting, voted to 
raise $6000 for the erection of a new High School building, in 
place of the wretched apology for one so well hit off in the poem 
above referred to. This is an evidence of a progressive spirit 
in the town. We trust that they will reform in two other re- 
spects,—raise the salaries of thier teachers, and abolish the dis- 
trict system. So long as Nantucket pays $700 to her Gram- 
mar Masters, and $1200 to the High School teacher, she can 
command the services of the teachers in most of her sister 
towns, without being obnoxious to the charge of violating any of 
the precepts of the Decalogue. We here openly profess our 
intention of helping our brothers and sisters to better situations 
as often as we have opportunity. We say the town of Dedham 
and many other towns must raise the salaries of their teachers, 
if they wish to retain their services. 





Mr. 8. L. Mead, late of Dedham, has been appointed to take 
charge of one of the Grammar Schools of Nantucket. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association held its semiannual meeting in Rumford 
Hall, Waltham, on Friday and Saturday, the 7th and 8th of 
April ult. 

The meeting was organized on Friday, at 10 A. M. After 
prayer by Rey. M. L. Bickford, of Waltham, the Association 
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an ppily and cordially welcomed to the place by Rev. 
T. Hill. 

The preliminary business having been despatched, Elbridge 
Smith, Esq., of Cambridge, was introduced as the Lecturer of 
the morning. The address was an able and beautiful production 
upon The Study of the Classics. 

The first hour of the afternoon session was devoted to an ani- 
mated discussion of the morning lecture. After which, the 
Association was favored with a Lecture from Rev. T. Hill, 
Chairman of the School Committee of Waltham. His theme, 
‘Science in the Primary School,” was handled in a very inter- 
esting manner. The point upon which he dwelt with the most 
earnestness, was, that Geometry should precede Arithmetic, and 
was, in fact, the proper foundation of all real science. Its 
truths, without proofs, should be taught to our youngest pupils. 

The discussion following the address, turned principally upon 
the cultivation of vocal music in the public schools. 

The evening session was mostly spent in listening to a Lee- 
ture and Recitations from Prof. C. P. Bronson, of Boston, after 


which the Association was adjourned to 8 1-2 A. M., the 
next day. 


SATURDAY SESSION. 


The morning business having been finished, the first hour was 
devoted to a discussion upon “ School Government,” after 
which, Richard Edwards, Esq.,. of Salem, gave an excellent 
Address upon the “ Study of Geography.” His main idea was, 
that children should be taught to map from Nature, and, by the 
use of relief maps and other devices, we should strive to give 
them a lively and true conception of the surface of the earth 
as represented by common maps and globes. 

The Lecture having been discussed for a short time, the de- 
bate was turned, and the remaining time spent in discussing the 
merits of the one session system in our schools. Some, from 
actual trial of the experiment in their schools, were convinced 
that fewer hours of study and closer application, would be more 
conducive to health and the rapid advancement of the scholar. 

The debate having closed, E. Smith, Esq., introduced the 
following resolution, which passed unanimously :— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association, that we 
derive great benefit from the opportunity afforded us at our 
meetings for the interchange of professional views, and that we 
deem it the duty of all teachers to use all proper means to 
obtain the consent of their respective Committees to attend 
every meeting of this body. 

The hour of final adjournment being near, the Committee 


on Resolutions, submitted the following, which were also unani- 
mously passed. 
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fiesolved, That this Association is greatly indebted to E. 
Smith, Esq., of Cambridge, Rev. T. Hill, of Waltham, Prof. 
C. P. Bronson, of Boston, and Richard Edwards, Esq., of 
Salem, for their able and instructive Lectures during its present 
sessions. 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of this body be tendered 
to the Rumford Institute for the use of their commodious and 
elegant hall. 

Resolved, That the comfort and happiness of this Association 
have been greatly promoted by the assiduous care and attention 
of our Committee of Arrangements, and by the very generous 
hospitality of the citizens of Waltham in receiving us into their 
families ; and that we return to them our most grateful acknowl- 
edgments. 

The attendance of teachers and friends of education was 
large, but not too large for the generous hospitalities of the citi- 
zens, as there were places yet in reserve for others. Why 
could they not have been there to enjoy them? The good 
people of Waltham have given ocular demonstration that they 
are deeply interested in the object and welfare of the Associa- 
tion, and the teachers present will long remember their cordial 
reception and agreeable sojourn. 

The Association has the earnest teachers of Middlesex with 
it, and it must succeed. If the last meeting be a pledge of the 
future, we may rest assured of the strong sympathy and hearty 
cobperation of the various parts of the county in which we may 
meet. It is to be hoped that committee men will be liberal 
with their teachers, and encourage their attendance, and no 
teacher that possesses any vitality or true love for his profession 
should think of being absent. The following gentlemen were 
chosen as officers for the ensuing year :— 

C. C. Chase, of Lowell, President. 

Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge; 8. S. Wilson, of Charles- 
town; C. E. Hovey, Framingham; Abner Rice, of Natick ; 8. 
D. Hunt, of Concord, Vice Presidents. 

J. W. Hunt, of Newton Centre, Secretary. 

W. H. Ladd, of Cambridge, Treasurer. 

A. M. Gay, of Charlestown; E. W. Gale, of Malden ; 
Charles Hammond, of Groton; L. P. Frost, of Waltham; H. 
Leland, of Newton Lower Falls, Hxecutive Committee. 

J. W. Hunt, 
Sec’y M. T. A. 


The following letter deserves a place in this connection, and 
with the consent of Mr. Hunt, we publish it.—Res. Eps. 


Friend Hunt:—Rev. Mr. Bickford has just said to me that 
you asked for information concerning the number accommodated 
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on Friday and Saturday, at the meeting of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association. There were ahout one hundred 
and fifty during Friday night, and over two hundred in all ac- 
commodated by our friends. The only regrets I have heard, 
have been, 1st, that the session was not longer; and 2d, that we 
did not have more teachers, as a number of families who were 
expecting did not receive any company. 
Yours, truly, 
L. P. Frost. 
Waltham, April 10, 1854. 





FRANKLIN CO. COMMON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 





} PursvuaNT to notice the Franklin County Common School As- 
sociation held its semiannual meeting in Deerfield, April 25th 
and 26th,—Rev. P. Smith, Vice President, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. William Stowe of Coleraine. The report of 
the last meeting was read by the Secretary, andaccepted. The 
report of the Committee chosen to revise the Constitution was 
accepted and adopted. 

The Association then discussed the following subject: What 
can be done to elevate the profession of the Teacher? And 
what is most needed to be done for the furtherance of this object 
in Franklin County ? The question was opened in a very able 
manner by H. R. Warriner, Esq., followed by Messrs. Stowe, 
Whitman, Miner, Jenkins, Lincoln and Slate. 

The Committee on awards, reported Prizes on Essays to the 
following persons : — 

First prize of $5.00, to Miss Maria B. Williams of Deerfield. 

Second prize of $2.00, to Mrs. Harriet D. Boutell of Lever- 
ett. 

Third prize of $1.00, to Miss Laura Newton of Greenfield. 

Fourth prize of $1.00, to Miss 8S. A. C. Perry of Ashfield. 

Fifth prize of $1.00, to Mrs. Almira B. Andrews of Mon- 
tague. 

The remaining Hssays.can be had on application to the See- 
retary. 

The first and fourth Prize Essays were then read before the 
Association. After which the meeting adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, 
The President, Rev. E. Andrews of Montague, in the chair. 
The subject, “ The rights of Teachers in regard to the infliction 


of punishment,” was opened and discussed by F. W. Miner, 
13 
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Esq., of Greenfield, and laid on the table. ‘The Association 
then listened to a lecture full of energy, humor and talent, by 
Dr. Cleveland of Northampton. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. D. A. Strong of South Deerfield. 
The second subject was taken from the table and discussed by 
Messrs. P. Smith, Lincoln, Trow, Bradford, Moors, Warriner 
and Whitman; after which, Rev. William Stowe delivered an 
able and instructive address upon the subject, “* Mathematics.” 
Voted to hold an afternoon session and adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The second subject was again taken up, and an animated dis- 
cussion ensued, by Messrs. Smith, Bradford, Lincoln, Warriner 
and others, and then laid upon the table. 

The third subject, Claims of English Grammer as a subject 
to be taught in our Common Schools, was opened and discussed 
by Rev. J. F. Moors, followed by Messrs. Warriner, Whitman, 
Brigham and Ives. The Association then listened to the read- 
ing of the remaining Prize Essays. 

‘The exercises were enlivened by the introduction of singing 
under the direction of Messrs. Wright, Graves and Kinsman. 
The following resolution was adopted : 

** Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered 
to the citizens of Deerfield for their friendly reception and gene- 
rous hospitality.”’ 

The Association adjourned sine die. 

D. H. Newton, Secretary. 

Greenfield, May 1, 1854. 





* 


HUNTERDON CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, N. J. 


Tuts Association was organized, and held its first meeting on 
the 22d of April. From the account of the proceedings which 
we received, we should judge that the teachers of Hunterdon 
County were actuated by a spirit that will exercise a healthy 
iufluence in that part of the State. New Jersey is doing much 
to advance the cause of Popular Education. She has lately 
passed an act “ to establish Teachers’ Institutes.” Among the 
resolutions passed at the above mentioned meeting were the 
following :— 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with the true friends 
of the cause everywhere, and congratulate them that it begins 
to take its proper position before the world; and that we will 
zealously co-operate with our brethren in our own state to re- 
deem New Jersey from that worse than Egyptian bondage ! — 
the thraldom of ignorance. 
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That, while we welcome every improvement in the plan of 
education, and take courage from the progress hitherto made, 
we desire to remember that every change is not necessarily an 
improvement ; and that we deeply regret the prevalence in our 
schools of that superficiality — that smattering process — which 
is the consequence of too great haste on the part of the teachers 
and parents to “ finish the education ” of youth. 

That we feel the Teacher’s profession to be arduous and re- 
sponsible ; and that we believe that any labor, time or money ex- 
pended in increasing his facilities for teaching, and in rendering 
him more fit for his duty, is well expended, and will yield a rich 
return to the source from which it is received. 

That we regard Teachers’ Institutes as a most important 
means of increasing the qualifications and exciting the devotion 
of teachers, as well as of arousing the community to the im- 
portance of education, and as peculiarly fitted to do good at this 
juncture of educational affairs in our State. 

That we heartily thank our Legislators that they have passed 
“an act to establish Teachers’ Institutes, and that we con- 
gratulate our fellow citizens upon the wisdom and care for the 
public interest thus manifested. 

The officers of the Association are President, John Chapman 
of Raritan. Vice President, Edwin Wright of Clinton. Secre- 
tary, Geo. G. Shaffer of Bethlehem. Treasurer, Edward W. 
Merritt of Readington. Hvecutive Committee, J. B. Thompson, 
C. R. Daggett, E. W. Merritt. 

Teachers desiring to attend the Teachers’ Institute to be held 
in the County in September, are requested to forward their names 
to the above Committee soon, so that arrangements may be made 
for their accommodation. 


a 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WorDs, 80 classified and grranged as 
to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of the 
Royal Society, Author of the “Bridgewater Treatise on Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Physiology,” etc. Revised and edited, 
with a List of Foreign Words, defined in English, and other 
additions. By Barnas Sears, D. D., Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
59 Washington Street. 


A work of this kind has been a great desideratum with schol- 
ars. It is not, strictly speaking, a treatise on synonymes, 
wherein words of similar signification are discussed and nicely 
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weighed for the purpose of bringing clearly to view their vari- 
ous shades of meaning ; it does not, therefore, enter upon the 
field which Crabbe, Whately, Horne Tooke, and others have 
explored. Indeed, the scholar needs not so much a treatise on 
synonymes, as a complete collection of them, to which, when 
the memory is at fault, he may resort for such a selection as 
will best express his idea. 

The it of Dr. Roget differs also from a comprehensive 
dictionary. It is the province of the latter to explain the mean- 
ing of words, or to state the ideas which words, as used by differ- 
ent authors, convey. On the other hand, the object of the The 
saurus, as its name implies, is, from its ample stock of syno- 
nymes, and words classified according to their signification, to 
furnish the exact word or expression for the idea, when, as is 
often the case, it does not readily occur to the tor, the 
speaker, or the writer. 

Teachers may safely recommend its use to pupils who are in 
the daily practice of translating from other languages into their 
vernacular. As a hand-book of reference, it will prove more 
generally serviceable to them than a treatise on synonymes ; 
and we believe that it will soon come into constant use by the 
classical student, and will augment the effectiveness of classical 
studies as a means of mental culture. 

Dr. Sears, in adapting the work to the actual wants of the 
student by a scrupulous revision, has performed an excellent 
service in the cause of polite literature ; and the complete col- 
lection of foreign words and phrases, which, with much research, 
he has prepared, and incorporated with the original work of 
Roget, renders it much more acceptable as a vade mecum. 


My ScwHoots aNp ScHOOLMASTERS ; OR, THE STORY OF MY 
Epucation. By Huan Mrturr. Boston: Gould g Lin- 
coln. 


Sir David Brewster, in his Memoir of Hugh Miller, remarks, 

“ We wish that we could have gratified our readers with an 
authentic and even detailed narrative of the previous history of 
so remarkable a writer, and of the steps by which his knowledge 
was acquired, and the difficulties which he encountered in h's 
it.” This, Miller himself has furnished us, in a work as 
remarkable for its beautiful descriptions, its chaste and elegant 
composition, as any that has of late appeared on either side of 
the Atlantic. The Scotch writers of the present century have 
proved themselves better masters of the English language than 
the other side of the Tweed can produce; and the works of 
Hugh Miller will do much to perpetuate their fame. A poor 
mechanic, self-taught, has in his life-time risen so high as to 
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have Sir David Brewster for his biographer, and Agassiz to 
superintend the publishing of his celebrated work, ‘ Footprints 
of the Creator.’ What a lesson to teachers and students ! 

We have received copies of the above works from Messrs. 
Ide & Dennet, 106 Washington Street, whose fine collection of 
maps we had occasion lately to speak of. For their many favors 
we thank them. ‘Their complete assortment of school-books and 
school implements is well known among teachers. 


A History or Greece, from the earliest times to the Roman 
Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By William Smith, LL. D., Editor 
of the “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” ‘“ Biography and 
Mythology,’ etc. 


For the re-publication of this work on Grecian History, we 
are indebted to Messrs. Jenks, Hickling & Swan. It is a 
volume containing about 650 pages, duodecimo, and is bound in 
a style that for beauty of finish and for strength, will justify its 
comparison with any school-book that has yet appeared from 
the press. 

As to the internal character of the work, it gives what it pur- 
ports to, a clear and accurate account of the most recents results 
at which modern scholars have arrived. It contains on its 
pages numerous maps of the different districts, thus enabling 
the scholar to read without having his attention constantly 
withdrawn to a separate work for the purpose of carrying the 
locality in his mind, together with the historical narrative. It 
contains also plans of battles, views of public buildings, of works 
of art, &c., which will render it, as a history, more useful, more 
intelligible, and more acceptable to the general reader. 


Tse Frrst Crass StanpaRp Reaper. By Epes Sargent, 
Author of the “Standard Speaker.” 


The excellence of the latter work will serve to draw attention 
to the former, and from a perusal of it we feel that it will not 
disappoint expectation. It is published by Phillips & Sampson, 
and is for sale at Ide & Dennet’s, 196 Washington Street. 


Payson & Dunton’s System or Penmansurr. Crosby, 
Nichols § Co. 


This series of Writing Lessons is comprised in six books, one 
designed especially for ladies. The authors have introduced 
some improvements in their late editions. ‘The copies are now 
engraved upon the top of the page, instead of being upon 
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1 separate sheets, attached to the covers. This arrangement is 
b |) preferred by most teachers. 


| 

H Payson & Dunton’s books have become popular, and are re- 
| garded by many as the best in use. ‘They are well worth an 
| i] 





exathination. 











1 Tur Massacnusetts TeacuErs’ Association offers the 
| following prizes for original Essays : 
| To MEMBERS OF THE AssocraTION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 
1. The self-reporting system. 
| 2. Untruthfulness in schools—its preventives and remedy. 
i To the Femate Treacuers of the State, for the best Essay on 
i either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 
it 1. Easy methods of instruction. 
iH) 2. Motives to be urged in the business of education. 
The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Chas. J. 
Capen, Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the fifteenth 
of October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will not be opened. The prizes 
will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize will 
be awarded to an ae that is not deemed worthy of one. 


The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of 
the Association. 


) 

i 

PRIZE ESSAYS. 
| 

} 

| 

} 





Jostan A. Srzaans, President. | 
Boston, May 12th, 1854. 








A WORD FOR THE BOYS. 


Who is respected? It is the boy who conducts himself well, F 
who is honest, diligent, and obedient in all things. It is the boy 
who is making an effort continually to respect his father, and to 
obey him in whatever he may direct to be done. It is the boy 
who is kind to other little boys, who respects age, and who never 
gets into difficulties or quarrels with his companions. _It is the 
boy who leaves no effort untried to improve himself in knowledge 
and wisdom every day; who is busy and active in endeavoring 
to do good acts towards others. Show me a boy who obeys his 
parents, who is diligent, who has respect for age, and if he is not 
respected and beloved by every one, then there is no such thing 
as truth in the world. — Hingham Gazette. 












ORIGINAL AMERICAN 





[SCHOOL PURRATURE WORE, 


CORNER OF HAWKINS AND IVERS STREETS, 
BOSTON. 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, Proprietor. 





No. 12. Ross’s Boston Single Desk and Chair. No. 34. Ross’s Teacher’s Desk. 
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No. 3. Roas’s New England Primary Basket Chairs. 














| ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


CORNER OF HAWKINS AND IVERS STREETS, BOSTON. 
JOSEPH L. ROSS, Proprieror. 
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Ne. 18. Ross’s Boston High School Desk and Chair. 
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No. 4, Ross’s New England Primary Desk and Chair. No. 8. Ross’s New York Primary Double Desk and Chairs 





No. 39. Ross’s Teacher's Desk. 





The above and all other articles of SCHOOL FURNITURE are 


MaNUFACTURED AND Warranted By JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Hawkins Street, Corner of Ivers Street, Boston. 
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J. L. ROSS takes pleasure in referring to the following gentlemen, whoare acquainted with the quality of his work, viz 
BILLINGS BRIGGS, Esq., Chairman of Committee on Public Buildings, from 1847 to 1852. 
JOHN P. OBER, Esq., Chairman of the above Committee for 1852. 
SAMUEL C. NOTAGE, Esq., Superintendent of Public Buildings. 
NATHAN BISHOP, Esq., Superiutendent of Public Schools. 








